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"Doctrine,  after  all,  is  dynamic.  It  must  be  reflective  of 
constantly  changing  strategic  and  tactical  environments,  and  the 
operational  art,  whose  job  it  is  to  connect  the  two,  must  be 
responsive  to  these  changes . 


Future  v;ar  has  TxO  shortage  of  seers  and  clairvoyants.  The 
Cold  War  battlofisld  of  Europo  is  gons  and  tha  U.S.  military, 
v.’hile  '.wrestling  v/ith  its  future  roles  and  inissions,  may  find  that 
somie  of  those  concepts  needed  for  tom.orrov; ' s  v;ars  can  be  found  by 
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duouj-iiy-of f  old  theories  and  reexamang  ideas  once  oeernieo 
inapplicable  or  unfeasible.  The  operational  deep  ground  attack 
(ODGA)  is  one  such  concept.  The  ODGA,  com.parable  to  the  Russian's 
Operational  Maneuver  Group (OMG),  is  the  concept  of  maneuvering 
division  or  corps-size  units  deep  into  the  enemy's  rear  ar(__. 
tha  intant  of  psychologically  dislocating  the  enamy,  dastroying 
critical  operational  targets,  and  bringing  rapid  defeat  to  the 
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warfighting  CINC.  However,  to  be  able  to  execute  such  a  com^plex 
m.ission,  U.S.  forces  need  to  study  and  test  its  principles,  add 


detail  to  existing  doctrine,  and  review  the  leadership,  training, 
and  logistical  demands  that  appear  unique  enough  to  render  the 
ODGA  concept  beyond  the  capability  of  today's  combat  forces.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  concept  of  ODGA.; 
determine  whether  our  doctrine  sufficiently  addresses  its 
conditions;  and  review  potential  im.plications  in  making  it  a 
viable  mission  for  the  operational  commander. 

The  theory'’  of  conducting  an  operational -level  ground  attack 
deep  into  the  enemy's  rear  area  with  a  force  capable  of  high 


Jamas  McDonough, 
ed.  Richard  D.  Hooker, 


"The  Operational  Art",  Maneviver  Warfare, 
(Novato,  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1993) ,  109 
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momentum  and  overv;helm.ing  comiDat  povjer  is  ,a  potent  v;arfighting 
concept.  Based  on  sound  v^arfighting  principles,  its  essence  is 
anchored  in  the  genius  of  Sun  Tzu's  Confucian  thought,  Kahn's 
Mongol  ram.page  through  Europe,  Liddell-Kart  ’  s  indirect  approach, 
the  Wehrmacht  blitzkrieg  of  WVJII,  and  scores  of  other  historical 
illustrations  and  enduring  theories.  It  is  a  forceful  concept  of 
maTnoTiTro-r  ^ Vi a  1-  rr-r-^c'r\c  ths  ‘Drinci'DlG  of  mcmentuni  and 

surprise.  Its  objective  is  the  psychological  dislocation  of  the 
enemy,  the  crushing  of  his  v;ill,  and  rapid  victory. 

The  operational  deep  ground  attack  is  a  simple  theory,  yet 


its  sim.plicity  belies  its  com.plexity  in  execution.  Its  strength 
as  a  theory  has  long  been  knov;n  and  appreciated  by  U.S.  military 


leaders,  however,  U.S.  m.ilitary  leaders  differ  greatly  on  whether 
its  execution  is  a  capability  within  the  scope  of  our  divisions 
or  corps.  Too  be  sure,  until  recently  its  dem.ands  on  command  and 
control  {C2)  and  logistics  seemLed  to  exceed  the  capabilities  of 
m.odern  U.S.  forces;  miOreover,  its  risks  vjere  unnecessary  given 
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Its  alternative  or  tne  soraignu-iorwaiu,  pieuiUL-auj-e 
pure-attrition  battle.  Nevertheless,  with  its  risk  comes 
opportunity  for  high  payoffs. 

To  begin,  the  doctrinal  term  "deep  operations"  can  have  a 
miultiple  of  meanings  and  therefore  requires  a  short  definition  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion.  When  referring  to  the  term  "deep", 
various  spatial  constructs  are  possible.  The  typical  differences 
betv?een  definitions  are  usually  partially  resolved  by  pinpointing 
vjhat  level  of  war  is  being  discussed:  tactical,  operational,  or 


strategic.  Unfortunately,  the  term.s  "deep  battle"  or  "deep 
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op02rHtions”  sitg  u.S0ci  in  tli0  joint  puiDlicstions ,  so  foir 

clarity  this  paper  v/ill  follov;  the  definition  from  FM  100-5, 


Deep  operations  are  those  "operations  designed  in 


depth  to  secure  advantages  in  later  engagements,  protect  the 
clos0  fig'ht,  0nci  d.0f00t  tli0  onoirry  inoiro  irspicily  by  donying^  firoodOTn 
of  action  and  disrupting  or  destroying  the  coherence  and  temipo  of 
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distinct  hitohs  ttst  must  b0  montslly  sopsirntod.  In  bis 
mionograph.  Tactical  and  Operational  Depth,  Charles  L.Crov;  defined 
tactical  depth  as  that  area  defined  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
units  defending  it.  It  is  the  area  occupied  by  defending  units 
v;ho,  because  of  their  m.ission  or  capabilities,  are  restricted  in 
their  freedom  of  maneuver  and  are  tied  to  a  cohesive  framework 
defined  by  its  relationship  to  the  direct  defensive 
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m.ass  of  the  defending  forces  by  mianeuver.  The  Russians  estimiate 
the  tactical  depth  as  a  distance  of  approximately  40-50 
kilometers  back  from  the  frontline.^ 

Operational  depth  is  that  area  beyond  the  tactical  depth  in 
which  both  the  defender  and  attacker  can  achieve  freedom  of 
maneuver.  It  is  the  position  that,  if  gained  by  the  attacker. 


^  FM  100-5,  Operations .  United  States  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  1993,  G-2. 

^  COL  David  M.  Glantz,  Deep  Attack:  The  Soviet  Conduct  of 
Operational  Deep  Maneuver  (SASO,  US  Army  CAC  Center,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS,  1987),  125. 
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provides  the  opportunity  to  destroy  or  disrupt  the  integrity  of 
the  defense  v;ithout  engaging  the  majority  of  the  defensive 
fences  '*  These  areas,  tactical  and  operational  depth,  although 
separate  in  space  and  time,  remiain  tied  to  each  other  and  expand 
and  contract  as  the  attacker  pushes  into  the  defender's  depth  and 
the  defender  adds  additional  forces  to  his  defense. 

In  War  and  xA.nti-v;ar,  the  Toffler's  prophecy  of  the 
battlefield  front  vanishing  as  weapon  capabilities  take  the 
battle  deeper  and  deeper  is  hardly  surprising  to  any  student  of 
v.’ar.^  More  imiportant  than  the  vanishing  front  will  be  the 
phenomenon  of  the  empty  battlefield.  Weapon  ranges  and  increased 
m.obility  v;ill  transformc  tactical  defenses  into  widely  dispersed 
clusters;  dispersed  for  security  and  protection,  and  when  called 
upon,  rapidly  massed  for  effect.  However,  deep  fires  and  the 
c,mT-,i-w  ■^-'a^^l^field  have  not  brouqht  the  end  to  the  linear  theater. 
Forces  engaged  in  war  require  secure  areas  at  every  echelon  and, 
at  a  mdnim.um,  secure  lines  connecting  fighting  forces  to  those 
areas.  Even  the  amorphous  clusters  predicted  for  the  future 
high-tech  battlefield,  or  the  guerilla  fighting  of  future 
insurgencies,  will  need  a  logic  to  their  dispositions,  maybe  not 
on  the  tactical  battlefield,  but  certainly  within  the  theater. 

The  operational  deep  ground  attack  aims  to  exploit  the  linear 
theater  by  sv/iftly  pushing  decisive  firepower  beyond  enemy  lines 
and  into  the  enemy's  heart. 

The  significance  of  defining  tactical  and  operational  depth 


"  Charles  L.  Crow,  "Tactical  and  Operational  Depth,"  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  Fort  Leavenv/orth ,  KS.:  May  1986). 

=  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler,  War  and  Anti-V^ar,  (Boston; 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1993),  67-69. 
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minimura,  psychologically  dislocates  the  defender.  The  defender, 
in  order  to  control  the  battle  and  capitalize  on  the  advantages 
afforded  to  defensive  battle,  nvast  execute  the  fight  on  his 
chosen  terrain.  This  applies  v.'hether  the  defense  is  forv.’ard  or 
arrayed  in  depth.  To  fight  anyv.liere  other  than  on  the  terrain 
chosen  by  the  defender  snatches  av,'ay  the  defender’s  primary 

:he  attacker  all  initiat 
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tils  attacrisiT  to  contircl  not  only  tirriS,  lout  also  spacs .  Tliis  is 
the  strength  of  the  ODGA  concept.  For  the  attacking  ax'my, 
gaining  the  advantage  of  freedom  of  maneuver  is  a  means  to  an 
operational  end.  Since  battle  within  the  tactical  depth  is 
seldom  anything  other  than  attritional,  and  normally  v.'ill  not 
lead  to  complete  destruction  of  an  enemy  superior  in  nurribers,  the 
attacker  m.ust  employ  maneuver  as  his  passkey  to  operational 


success . 


'T’Hs 


perational  f ortrLation (DOF)  conducting  an  operational 


deep  ground  attack  uses  maneuver  as  its  primary  weapon.  General 


Don  Starry,  in  his  forward  to  Richard  Simpkin's  book,  Race  to  the 

Swift ■  poses  this  broad  question  about  battle,  "What  does  win?" 

Of  all  the  possible  ansv/ers,  Starry'-  does  not  hedge  around  with 

watered  down  generalizations.  Kis  answer  to  the  question: 

"By  far  the  majority  of  winners  in  battle  in  which  the 
beginning  force  ratios  are  generally  within. . .  "reasonable 
limits"...  V7ere  those  who  somehow  seized  the  initiative  from 
the  enemy,  and  held  it  to  the  battle's  end.  Most  often  the 
■  initiative  was  successfully  seized  and  held  by  maneuver. 

This  seems  to  be  true  v^hether  defending  or  attacking. 
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deep  battle  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  product  of  Russian 
military  thought  and  more  specifically  the  brainchild  of  two 
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former  being  the  intellectual  force  behind  the  theory  and  the 
latter  being  the  one  wiio  furry  comprenencred  tne  power  of  tne 
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predictable  strategy  was  based  on  defensive  fortification  and 
maintenance  of  territorial  position.  The  consequence  of  these 
misguided  actions  was  a  Soviet  military  attempting  to  re'work  its 
doctrinal  strategy  when  WWII  broke-out;  they  were  caught 
unprepared  to  execute  any  strategy  with  competence. 

The  Russian  military  takes  full  credit  for  the  theory  of  deep 
operations  and  consider  it  their  most  outstanding  achievement  in 
military- theoretical  thought.’  They  do,  hov;ev6r,  go  too  far  when 


Richard  E.  Simpkin,  Race  to  the  Swift:  Thoughts  on  Twenty- 
First  Century  Warfare.  (London:  Brassey's  Defence  Publishers, 
1985) ,  X. 
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they  make  the  claim  in  The  History'  of  Soviet  Military  Thought  to 
have  "discovered  first"  the  theoretical  principles  of  modern 
mobile  '.v’arf are.-  But  v.iiere  the  idea  first  originated  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  its  development,  and  at  present  no  one 

:y  has  contributed  more  to  the  concept  than  Russia.  In  the 
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late  seventies  the  Soviets, 


’'~"~"ering  from  Premier  Khrushchev’s 


nuclear  battlefield  doctrine,  once  again  took  seriously  the 
Pruhache vsici  1  ’  s  pre'WA'j. j.  oeep  operation  tneory .  rrom  tins  new 
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In  1932,  C.N.  Donnelly,  a  noted  Soviet  expert,  authored  an 
article  about  the  OMG  and  caused  a  flurry  of  interest  among  NATO 
military  leaders  and  writers.  The  Soviets  had  put  theory  into 
action.  The  deep  operational  ground  attack  was  nev;  enough, 
different  enougii,  anci  iiamoieo  enougn  rear  tmeat,  tnat  i'irtio'  s 
defense  capability  was  being  questioned.  The  rumors  were  enough 


LvJ  iJJL  -Lily  d  ddd-L  C  it)  iD  y  Lii0  tii0il.  '001x01.  3.X  x;j0Xll.dXNi 

Rogers,  confirming  the  validity  of  Donnelly's  article,  and 
further  reassuring  all  interested  that  NATO  was  not  caught  off 
guard.  Interestingly,  the  U.S.  Army  shortly  thereafter  underwent 
a  fundamental  shift  to  what  became  the  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 


WHAT  IS  THE  THEORY  BEHIND  THE  OPERATIONAL  DEEP  GROUND  ATTACK? 
The  operational  deep  ground  attack  is  a  concept  O  f  0111  ployi  1x0^ 


®  Ibid.,  31. 

’  Note:  In  order  to  minimize  confusion  in  changing  terms, 
and  to  maintain  focus  on  the  broader  concept,  I  have  used  the 
term  ODGA  even  when  referenced  authors  'were  referring  to  the 
Russian  OMG.  When  key  to  the  context  of  the  statement  the  term 
OMG  will  be  used. 
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existing  forces  to  better  exploit  enemy  \njinerabilities .  The 
CDGA  concept  rs  to  attacjc  a  defendrng  farce  acioss  a  bLoad  i.i.ont 
'.vhiie  concentrating  forces  at  particular  point  (s)  of  vveakness  in 
order  to  force  a  penetration  and  allow  a  large  mobile  force  to 
rapidly  push  deep  into  the  enemy’s  operational  depth. (see  fig.  1, 
spp .  A)  To  accomplish  thiS/  the  Oc-ja  oroer  of  oattre  is  oaseo  on 
the  existence  of  two  forces  each  with  unique  missions  and  each 
dependent  on  the  success  of  the  other 
^v,’o  forces  w’ill  be  called  the 


The  holding  force  has  tw’O  tasks . 


.  wa-  s—  V— 


1 1  w  a.  .1.  a_  ' 


eneniy’s  defensive 


Ti  >“  O  ti  b  Vt  +“  In  V*  f-m  ~i  cTln  f-  In  tZi  •(-  n  1 

.tida-  Ct  »_  Axj_  J.A  u.  Cl  c- a.  O. -L 


depth  of  the  enemy.  This  bre 


^  -s  ^  u  3  n  T  G 


the  miobile  force  to  pass 


through  and  gain  freedom  of  maneuver.  Generally  this  is 
accomplished  while  engaging  the  enemy  simultaneously  tnrougnout 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  defense.  The  holding  force  must 


i- H o  ismn r  *  g  ■F n  ri 

"iiycldw  O  .i-  a-  va  A  A  ^AA  \.Ja-\_a\_ju 


uO  -Lliuiw  L.S.C  L-iC3.JL  ITSpOS  i  cxOiixiiy 
CiLLii-L  dlxd.  GSXd]^^  Li.liCvJuiniXtt.0Ci 


enemy  assets.  Because  the  operutional  comimander  is  focused 


beyond  the  tactical  fb-Ih^ 


.ght , 


and  is  most  interested  in  putting  his 
-tain  decisive  force  beyond  tactical  depth,  he  is  largely  free  to 
select  the  point (s)  of  penetration  that  offer  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  (often  unit  or  coalition  boundaries) .  By  acting 
operationally,  the  commander  effectively  mai’ginalizes  the  enemy's 
tactical  defense. 

The  ODGA  is  a  rapid,  maneuver-oriented  fight,  however,  the 
tactical  penetration  remains  a  brute-force  attrition  battle  vjhere 
numbers  and  firepower  continue  to  play  the  largest  role.  Even 
with  the  elemient  of  surprise,  executing  and  holding  an  opening  in 
which  to  pass  the  mobile  force  may  require  an  additional  force 
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/iet  second 

echelon)  to 

complete  th' 

2nal  depth . 

For  the  Rus 

sians,  this 

It  enough  to 

comin2it  the 

OMG  (mobile 

^y  uo  secuie 

a  break  thr 

1  /-T  V  ii  1” 

:  u  J-  Cl  L.  -L  'x.;!  i  v\  a  ^3 


O  ^  ^ 

■i  r 

j_  L 1 V. 


of  WWX  ^  uT .  £*  .O.  i:*Ll-L_LSj!r  HI  112.3  OOOiC ,  r^xTulDllOO  wOUf  OITG  .  pO2.Iit0Gl  OOt 

that  the  fiindairsental  difficulty  in  inaintainirig  a  continuity  of 
advance  in  a  penetration  is  hostile  flank  pressure  ttore  than 
hostile  fi'ont^al  pressure.’’  runer  proposeo.  a  geonietricai 
solution.  Basing  his  theory  on  WWI  data,  F’uller  believed  that 

n  4- Vi -v*  V  *-  V  .Cirrs".  r*  c?  rvsi  t  t.t  ^ 


d-L-LOVv  i_Oi  3.  iiiVycAl-G.  dli'^Xti  UX 

degrees. (see  figure  2,  app.  A)  Of  course,  the  specific  geometry 
is  less  it2’iportant  than  the  basic  point  that  the  longer  the 
penetration,  such  as  required  for  a  tactical  defense-in-depth, 
the  greater  the  pressure  of  it  collapsing  on  itself. 


iquired 


tactical  defense -in-depth. 


f-  V  V\  V"  £-1  r“<  1  1  V*  ^  ^  T 

Uix'd  k^j-doou.x.C  a.  u.  v-w-l 


a.  u.  \_v-/ J.  J-Clpo -uxx^  wii 


The  second  tasK  or  tne  hoxoing  torce  is  to  noxa  tne  eneaiy 
place  Vv'hile  the  mobile  force  drives  hard  toviard  the  eneray’s 


^  4-  -U  rnU  ^  1  ^ 

'v-iwV’L'ii-  iiiis  vca-srs.  JL 


the  foundation  of  the 


X  A  ^  w*  W  • 


tiobile  force  passes  the  enemy's  defensive  center,  a  new  tension 
begins  to  'work  upon  the  enemy’s  defensive  purpose  and  increases 
as  the  mobile  force  further  distances  itself  from  the  holding 
force.  The  enemy  begins  to  feel  the  psychological  dislocation  of 
being  torn  bet'ween  t'wo  pulling  forces.  It  is  a  lose-lose 
situation  for  the  defender.  To  turn  and  pursue  the  mobile  force 
requires  him  to  risk  rupturing  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
defense,  opens  further  exploitable  opportunities  for  the  holding 
force,  and  exposes  his  vulnerabilities  as  he  unearths  to  pursue. 


J.F.C.  Fuller,  Armored  Warfare.  (Harrisburg,  PA:  The 
Military  Publishing  Co.,  1943),  182. 
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Kov;ever,  not  turning  is  equally  fraught  vjith  danger.  A  large 
tank-hea^v""/  force  inoving  rapidly  through  the  enemy's  soft 

CpS!i_  1  Orici-L  XJc  j. -L.  A  W  j.  j.cl-1- -1.  t:  j-x^  tivJ.  .  xxic  xxw-i- v^j-xx^J 

0xploits  this  dilsmrns  by  fig'btin.Q'  bsirdBir.  IntGirsstiriQ’ly ,  this 

WOxTXS  iD0C3ctO0  UX10  iXCi  J_  V-Xti;  J_  UXXO  X.  J- ^  iX  L-  -i-XX^  uxxc:  lllVv^X-  0  V-X-LX_J L^.^U.JLL,  -L  L-.  -1-0 

rOIT  0iLlI!.X10J.  J_WJ-V-,0  uw  v-x-L  ooxx;;^  Ci;;j  e:  l-.XX'OLLlOt^-l.  V  <00  .  J.XX  U.XX-i.O  l^iXJ-V^C 

Cxx0  xxOJ-valxx^  X.WX.V--0  j_-i.^xxuo  u.xxt=  t;txAc:iu_y  o ixwxv-x  i^xx0ui  do  lllu.'^xx  do  ow 


-P  -1  /^V>  +- 

J.  -L.  ^  XI  U  / 


3tt]rit  th0rn . 

'T'V^  o  T  o  •P/^'K~oo  ovv* 

X  XX0  IILO'X-/ JL -x  0  v-zx.  v-x  C:  k/ 


Cp0  xT 3  1  L^xxC 

*1  “P  _  /-I  TO  f*  ; 


Vi  1  y^Vl  llT- 
X  X  X  ^  XXX  ^ 


hi 


.  y-i  r-t  -y-N  P 

L-w  xixo  wxxv^ wx 


TYi  V^  *i1q  VifCi'rjTrnTTr  -Cj  v'tVi  P_/~1/*^•r^P■•C}^mo^  py^-v^/^O  Pt  T/^trsTT^r  pViO 

iu.Ox-/xx0,  xx03Vx-l.y  3x,Tu\_/x0^,  O0XX  v-^  wxx  k^dxxx0v_x  xwxv_0  L,  ^xv-,Cix  X  j  UxxC  Oxx,0 

-F  TT  O  A  v~m^  r  /^TtrT  ci  -v™  C!  T  P  c*  "v*  -i  m  rri  ■v^t  r  v^t  i  C!  O  to  P  o 

V-V  X  3xx  W  •  O  •  X~XX  L  Li^  V-X  X  V  X  O  X  O'X  X  V->  X  X-  V-/  X  ^  O  «  X  L-  O  ^  X  X  L  L  Id  X  ^  d  X  ^  W  O  0  X  O  d 

f iiirst  ^sin.  fir00dcrQ  of  nT3n.0uv02r  3t  opoirstionsl  d0pth  th0n.  d2riv0 
deep  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sirapkin  considers  the  distance 
between  the  holding  force (H)  and  the  mobile  force (M),  and  the 

ryy  y^vrP'i'TTVi  /~»P  pVt^  ■nT/-^V\T  1  ^  P/oy-o/;^  ;:io 

LLl'dUl’OXX  L-  dill  dX  L-XX0  UlldX./XX0  X  Vd  X  ^  dO  '^XXdXX.dX 

i_ o-f^ro r"a^g0  Soth  f 0^*003  3170  op0 273 1 ion3l iy  **hin.^0d'*  tO0^0th027.  Th0 

dlSt3nC0  dCtS  3S  th0  lOVSlT  3]nn  .  Th0  ruObll0  fO27C0,  3S  rri03SUx0d 

Vtt  r  -i  P  o  mo\mo  "O  p  i  i  t>t  V>  o  o  ovtwo  C2  PVto  P/0>“oo  •cjvmoT  to^  PVt^  >~Tr> 

Xdo  iiidiii0xxU  d.iii  /  Xd0dv-/m0o  dxx0  xdxv-.0  djd|^xx0d  d^ClxxxOd  dxx0  x0v0x  dx  lu  . 

Tho  2703  dxt  xS  3  1 270TTi0xidOdS  pSyC  hological  force  0x1  ths  0xx0TTiy .  (  see 
figure  3,  app-  B)  This  force  has  effect  even  before  the  DOF 
engages  any  objectives.  Like  A.T.  Mahan's  fleet-in-being,  the 
fact  that  the  mobile  force  exists  at  operational  depth  is  itself 
a  powerful  force  against  the  enemy's  will  to  continue.  The  DOF 
commander,  once  he  attains  freedom  of  maneuver,  v/ill  use  his 
force  to  attack  operational  objectives  such  as:  KQ  sites, 
transportation  netv;orks,  nuclear  launch  sites,  airfields,  or  the 
enemy's  operational  reserve.  In  many  cases  the  commander  vjill 
use  the  DOF  as  a  launch  platform  for  smaller  elements  to  conduct 
rards  agarnst  operationally  critical  nodes .  Moreov^ei ,  the  DOF 
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conuTiander  is  freed  considerably  from  the  friction  of  the  terrain 
since  he  may  now  choose  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  reach 
objectives.  Conversely,  the  enemy  pursing  this  DOF  has  very 
little  flexibility  in  choosing  the  axis  on  v;hich  to  follov.’  and 
attack.  The  DOF  holds  the  initiative. 

To  ensure  the  DOF  can  reach  its  necessary  depth,  it  must  ~iOV€ 
as  a  robust  coiribined  arms  element  bringing  with  it  infantry, 
aviation,  engineers,  self-propelled  artillery,  air  defense,  and 
rtidSSxve  xixeo— Vviiig  iiupporc  .  neavy^  xntexxigfcinN..e  coxxecuxwn 
efforts  'will  g'uide  its  miovemients  vvith  airborne  and  air  assault 
operations  also  facilitating  mtorfientum  oy  seizxng  pxxoxxLy  xocid 
nets,  dangerous  defiles,  bridges,  and  other  potential  obstacles. 

In  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  OMG,  C.N. 
Bonnell'y  p'ut  forth  seme  of  the  advantages  of  an  operational  deep 
grouno  attacK.” 

*  It  is  an  operational  tool  that  confers  genuine  flexibility  on 
the  operational  commander. 

*  It  t'urns  tactical  s'uccess  into  operational  success. 

*  It  brings  continuity  to  the  operation  by  avoiding  operational 
pauses  that  may  allow  the  enemy  to  recover  or  use  nuclear 
weapons . 

*  Rapid  seiz'ure  of  operational  objectives  regardless  of  the 
tactical  situation. 

*  It  is  an  excellent  synthesizing  of  the  often  difficult 
comibination  of  airborne,  air  assault,  special  forces,  and 
m.echanized  forces. 

*  Reduces  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  since  detonation 


”  C.N.  Donnelly,  "The  Soviet  OMG:  A  Nev7  Challenge  for 
NATO",  International  Defense  Revie'w.  No.  9,  1982,  1177. 
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vjould  occur  in  enemy's  ovjn  area. 

Conversely/  Kenry  Sliields  .pointed  to  tiie  possible  expioitable 

•j  — _ .  .—  .c  1 2 

V703.Kn0S5S5  lii  ii±iD  tJj-  uiiti  U'i''iv:r . 

*  Will  it  be  able  to  maintain  an  overland  supply  link  v;ith  its 
luam  jDoGy  tunces? 

^  In  a  related  area,  will  replenishment  of  amavunition  be 

0specially  for  air  defense  'weapons  -guarding  against  the 
potential  of  heavy  air  attacks? 

*  Can  it  avoid  decisive  engagements  Vvitli  reserve  forces? 

*  Will  battlefield  damage,  such  as  destroyed  bridges,  take  av;ay 


^  can  c o rama n q  ano.  conuroi  00  rnainL-diii^o.  Wd»L.n  i-olitjw'^on  rrid-Lii 
forces? 

Charles  Dick  echoed  these  same  doubts  about  the  OMG  and 

. 

*  Can  ail  the  necessary  comJoat  support  be  synchronized  with  such 
a  high  tempo  operation? 

*  Do  the  Russians  have  the  leadership  necessary  for  vast 


initiativ-e  and  independent 


:ion : 


Like  the  OMG,  the  ODGA  is  a  unique  operation  designed  to 
exploit  certain  operational  conditions.  It  promises  to 
capitalize  on  the  Ai'my's  modern  mechanization  and  digitization  by 
bringing  large  gains  in  operational  objectives,  but  like  all 
operations,  the  ODGA  offers  advantages  and  risks  that  must 


Kenry  S.  Shields,  "Why  the  OMG?"  Military  Review, 
liovember  198id,  8”9. 


“  Charles  J.  Dick,  "Soviet  Operational  Concepts-Part  I" 
Military  Review.  September  1985,  43-44. 
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ultimately  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  and  the  operational 
commander  on  the  ground.  VJith  the  above  description  and 
accompanying  pros  and  cons,  the  final  question  reraains  vjhether 
the  U.3.  military,  if  called  upon,  can  execute  this  operat 
Concept . 


Implications  for  the  U.S.  military 
xs  tne  Concept  of  an  or  or'ie  contarneo  in  cuxient  u .  a . 


doctrine? 


LL^'  t-ivJ  ^  L.  i-  -Liid  r  i'-'i  d  j  L/ 1.  ri.  .  iuCix.JvS  oOLiyiiL^  L- O  ^^XcLCJl 

question  in  an  article  he  published  v.’hile  a  student  at  the  U.S. 


„  14  rst: 


Army  Commiand  and  General  Staff  Col  ley  e 
raises  the  question:  If  the  CMG  is  in  our  doctrine,  why  do  v^e 
need  an  article  to  prove  it?  Nevertheless,  his  conclusion  was 
correct,  the  CHG,  or  more  accurately  the  ODGA,  is  within  U.S. 

Army  doctrine,  hov.-ever,  his  proof  is  based  on  a  somievvhat  limdted 
and  overreaching  interpretation  of  doctrine.  While  he  came  to 
the  correct  conclusion,  he  missed  the  larger  point.  Yes,  in  a 
broad  sense  U.S.  Army  doctrine  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
divisions  or  corps  to  conduct  operationally  deep  attacks,  but  no 
where  is  it  specifically  stated.  Of  the  three  main  doctrinal 
sources,  FM  100-5  Operations ,  FM  100-15  Coz'ps  Operations ,  and  FM 
71-100  Division  Operations,  none  address  the  attack  as  a  deep 
operational  mission.  All  three  manuals  do,  as  Marks  found, 
discuss  two  concepts  that  share  attributes  with  the  ODGA:  deep 
operations  and  exploitation.  But  these  terms,  as  used  in 
doctrine  and  quoted  by  Marks,  specifically  connote  actions  v/ithin 
the  tactical  depth  of  the  battlefield- -not  operational  depth. 


James  A.  Marks,  ”OMG  in  U.S.  Army  Doctrine",  Military 
Review.  June  1989,  38-42. 
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The  shortcoming  of  current  Army  doctrine  is  not  in  what  is 

says,  but  in  vvhat  is  does  not  say.  It  is  broad  enough  to 

encompass  the  ODGA  concept,  but  it  never  clearly  presents  it  as  a 

possible  operational  action.  Beep  operations  is  repeatedly 

discussed,  but  unless  you  are  intentionally  looking  to  find 

sanction  for  the  ODGA,  you  will  instead  find  deep  operations 

focused  at  the  tactical  level.  In  FM  100-5  Cperations,  the 

offensive  deep  operations  paragraph  begins  by  discussing  its 

tactical  application,  and  although  it  seemis  it  wm  expano  ils 

application  lo  the  opeiational  level ,  it  does  iiot . 

”At  the  tactical  level  commanders  design  operations  in  depth 
to  secure  advantages  in  later  engagements  and  to  protect  the 
force...  Typical  deep  operations  include  interdiction  by 
ground  and  air  maneuver  and  fires,  either  singly  or  in 
combination;  deep  surveillance  and  target  acquisition;  and 

!?  1  5 


ix-i-  O  J-  O 


the  case  throughout  the  three  riiaiiuals;  deep  operations 


are  viev;ed  in  light  of  their  application  to  the  tactical  close 


r  4- 

J _ L  ^  Xi.  l.. 


Marks  also  believes  the  exploitation  m.ission  of  U.S.  forces 
to  be  analogous  to  the  ODGA  mission.  This  is  incorrect.  Without 
reading  between  doctrinal  lines,  the  exploitation  mission  in  most 
cases  is  a  continuation  of  the  successful  attack.  Unlike  the 
detailed  planning  required  for  the  specific  CBQA,  the 
exploitation  mission  is  opportunity  driven,  "Comnianders  normally 
designate  exploiting  forces  by  f ragnientary  orders  issued  during 
an  attack."^*  The  ODGA  sets  out  to  create  its  opportunity  from 
the  beginning . 


FM  100-5,  7-13. 
Ibid.,  7-9. 
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Does  doctrine  that  allows 
further?  Do  we  need  it  to  be 
doctrinal  name  and  description 
of  v'arious  actions  culminating 


for  the  ODGA  need  to  go  any 
prescriptive  v/ith  a  specific 
,  or  is  the  ODGA  simply  a  matching 
in  a  course  of  action?  If  the 


ODGA  is  already  in  doctriiie  (implied,  but  unnamed)  then  an 
operational  commander  who  decides  to  execute  such  a  mission  views 
it  as  a  course  of  action.  This  seems  minimally  acceptable,  and 


C  ’  ^  1  i  J  jO  »  X  i  i  kb  ci  L  t  X.  bin  1 1  b-  ^  LX  X.  X^/  t-  !•  l-Ol  vx  ^  X  X  ^  xb  ox  1 1 X  f 

against  the  doctrinal  nianeuver  form  frontal  attack.  Even  w’ithout 
a  Q-Ocmnar  name,  me  z roTivaa  azzacK.  couro  smxr  oe  a  course  or 
action.  Plenty  of  armies  have  conducted  it  throughout  history, 
and  most  never  saw  a  wi'itten  description  of  it. 

So  why  bother  adding  more  doctrine?  Why  bother  naming,  or  at 
least  describing,  the  CDGA?  Peter  Paret  accurately  answers  the 

L r r i t ax xdii ,  c cjgnx u r v e ,  uiid  pedugogrc.  utrxitcixx un  rn 


•{“  T-i  tz>  r  • 


its  ability  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  activity  it 
describes.  Cognitive  in  its  role  of  prom.oting  understanding  and 
establishing  a  comiprehensive  description  of  the  timieless 
essential  that  make  up  the  theory.  And  most  importantly, 
pedagogic  in  its  ability  to  establish  constructs  in  which  further 
learning  and  exploration  can  transpire.^’  The  Russians 
understand  this  and  have  written  extensively  on  the  application 
of  their  OMG.  To  gain  ownership  over  the  ODGA  concept,  the  U.S. 
Army  should  do  no  less . 


Peter  Paret,  "The 
von  Clausewitz",  On  War. 
Peter  Paret,  (Princeton, 
11 . 


Genesis  of  War",  "Introduction  to  Carl 
ed.  and  trans,  by  Michael  Howard  and 
NJ :  Princeton  University  Press,  19.34), 
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Implications 

When  debating  the  potential  and  capabilities  of  the  ODGA, 
pessimists  commonly  point  to  thiree  obstacles  which  hold 
particular  vjeight  in  dooming  any  hope  of  today's  U.S.  forces 
execuLing  the  CDGA.  These  three  areas  are;  logistics,  training, 
and  leadership.  These  areas,  far  from  being  all  inclusive, 
waricint  speciax  attentron  oecauae  of  ^^i^e  o.L^nr^xCaii^  j.Ou.e 


Logistics 

There  can  be  no  operational  art  without  the  hard  logistical 
nunibers  to  back  it  up.  In  1386,  COL  William  Brinkley  wx'ote  a 


;ical  article  for  the  M i  1  i t a ry  Re vi e v/  that  specific 


addi'essed  the  possibility  of  tne  u.a.  Army  conducting  an  oocta 
mission  against  the  old  Soviet  military.  His  article,  "The  Cost 

J\,CirOSS  tl"10  B'XjO -L  ’’  /  uli  S  0Q.  tiictL  iJcltti0O.  Ull  VvclS 

not  possible.  Referring  to  it  as  a  " throx‘;av7ay  force"  COL 
Brinkley  concludes,  "...  the  US  Army  is  neither  structured  nor 
manned  to  adequately  support  this  concept.  The  inability  to 
logistically  support  the  force  while  simultaneously  fighting  the 
PLOT  and  rear  battles  could  easily  produce  another  "Little 


Bighorn"  . 

COL  Brinkley  was  correct,  given  the  military's  logistical 
capabilities  of  ten  years  ago  and  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Soviets,  an  OBGA  was  not  feasible- -at  least  not  initially. 
The  tv;o  big  logistical  sticking  points  were  class  III  (POL)  and 


William  A.  Brinkley,  "Across  the  PLOT",  Military  Reviev/, 
September  1986,  30-41. 
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class  V  (ammunition)  .  COL  Brinkley  estiniated  that  to  fuel  a 
division  operating  350  kilometer  deep  for  seven  days  vjould  demand 
a  secured  forvjard  airfield  and  354  daily  C-130  sorties.  To 
sustain  this  same  division  with  class  V  he  estimated  15,232  short 
tons.  Both  these  massive  demands  would  quickly  drain  the  DISCOM 
and  COSCOM  transport  assets.  Moreover,  he  asserted  it  was 
iniprobable  that  LOG'S  could  even  be  kept  open  to  execute  this 


b™  -I  -.“5  *1  1  r  “r'  O  T-'*  wTil  ^ 

-I- ^  -L  u- 


i^icl  J  OX*  'otiiiti  L  ciX  »%’ lX0  ti -L  I.  ,  dOOl.  0  S  S Lll0  L:lcilll.0 


-r-  Ti  -J  Cl 
j-  d  X  w:  - 


addrtrvjndl  logrytrcal  oz  consrder dtroiis  iiecessdry  ro  suppOLt  un 
ODGA  mission.  Kis  conclusion,  however,  was  slightly  more 
optimiistic  than  COL  Brinkley’s.  MG  Wheeler  saw  the  potential  of 
the  ODGA,  and  understood  that  the  US  Arn^y  has  "more  conceptual 
work  to  do"  before  it  can  logistically  execute  it.^°  Both  MG 
Wheeler  and  COL  Brinkley  have  challenged  the  ODGA  concept  and 
iDOtii  corixi.xTn0ci  01x0  ri0C0SS5.x'y*  L-iruitilxi  1x1x0  OL)Gi\  is  ix0vv  0noLiylx  diX'd 
complex  enough  that  only  hands  on  study  and  training  vvill  give  us 
the  underpinning  necessary  to  add  it  to  our  mission  list  and 
execute  it  ixi  war.  The  military  is  no  longer  confined  to  COL 
Wheeler's  European  battlefield,  and  the  nature  of  tomorrow's 
enemy  and  battlefield  are  far  from  known;  consequently,  military 
leaders  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  ignoring  any  potential 
doctrinal  weapon  that  may  be  of  use  in  our  future  arsenal . 


Training 

The  requirement  to  train  needs  no  justification.  As 


Ibid.,  33-35. 

MG  Albin  G.  Wheeler,  "Operational  Logistics  in  Support  of 
the  Deep  Attack",  Military  Review.  February  1986,  12-19. 
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stated  earlier,  the  ODGA  is  siniple  in  theory,  but  difficult  in 


execution.  The  command  and  control  required  to  move  a  heavy 
division  is  significant.  A  mechanized  division. has  over  5,100 
vehicles  and  burns  over  200,000  gallons  of  fuel  every  ten  hours. 
Even  without  march  serial  spacing,  a  heavy  division  moving  in  a 
single  columuu'with  100  meter  intervals  between  vehicles  stretches 
more  than  500  kilometers.  This  same  division  moving  on  four 
routes  at  30  kph  takes  five  hours  to  pass  a  single  point.''  Add 
to  these  C2  challenges  the  scenario  painted  by  Lutt'wark,  "...in 
rapid-paced  actions,  opportunistic  routing  is  de  riqueur  and  the 
breakdovvn  of  formations  into  ad  hoc  battle  groups  is  virtually 


j.  o-aaC 


This  is  far  from  normal  operations  for  m.ost  U.S. 


c^Liiiy  units . 

Apart  from  the  basic  comnand  and  control  difficultly,  units 


:o  inculcate  a  miuch  different  framis  of 


for  their  suiall  unit  leaders .  Leaders  must  come  to  understand 
the  need  to  gain  and  maintain  momentum  v^ill  often  supersede 
target  destruction.  In  this  flexible  and  adapting  unit, 
discipline  will  becoma  critical  to  overcomting  the  inevitable 
friction  of  deep  maneuver.  Only  through  training  will  the  U.S. 
Army  transcend  theorizing  and  begin  to  develop  and  refine  the 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  that  the  ground  commander 
needs  to  v;in. 


LTC  Edward  Arnold,  "Moving  a  Heavy  Division",  Military 
Reviev;.  July  1988,  35-49. 
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International 


N.  Luttark,  "The  Operational  Level  of  War" 
Security.  Winter  1980-81,  78. 
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Good 


Leadership 

Lastly,  is  the  alvjays  critical  factor  of  leadership, 
tactics  follow-.'  good  leadership.  Contrary  to  some  opinions,  the 
concept  of  mission  orders  (or  Auf tragstaktik)  is  not  lost  on 
today's  Army.  Decentralized  command,  initiative,  and  aggressive 
and  hold  actions,  aiLnougii  not  pi'evaienc  in  ganison,  is  alive 


id  flouri: 


-  -U  r-s  .-r 
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day's  training  battlefields. 

es  i. I. cjrii  Vvdi  ’  s  niany  mictiji.  Lci-i.ntxes  .  roi 


the  ODGA  some  of  these  uncertainties  are  not  difficult  to 


For  example,  the  larger  the  formiation,  anc 
'.vorking  parts,  the  greater  the  friction.  The  more  mechanized  the 
force,  the  more  the  friction.  The  more  m.ovement  is  required,  the 
more  friction  is  generated.  And  the  greater  the  danger,  like  the 
•ODGA.  behind  enemy  lines,  the  more  source  of  friction  will  be 
human  generated.  VJar  "is  bound  oy  a  cnain  of  numan  inf iritiity 

In  action,  the  ODGA  'will  need  to  capitalize  on  its 
flexibility  and  momentum,  take  advantage  of  its  unconstrained 
lines  of  'Operations  an^d  objectives,  and  use  its  initial  miomientum 
to  crush  and  sw’eep  through  the  minor  frictions  that  can  grind 
operations  to  a  plodding  march.  However,  all  these  actions  must 
derive  their  substance  from  the  will  of  the  commander. 

Clause'witz  defined  the  problem  of  friction  and  the  solution 
to  go  with  it . 

"...once  conditions  become  difficult,  as  they  must  when  miuch  is 
at  stake,  things  no  longer  run  like  a  well-oiled  machine.  The 
machine  begins  to  resist,  and  the  commander  needs  tremendous 
will-pov;er  to  overcome  this  resistance.  ...  As  each  man's 
strength  gives  out,  as  it  no  longer  responds  to  his  will,  the 


”  Clausewitz,  On  War.  bk.III,  ch.  16. 
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inertia  of  the  Vviiole  gradually  comes  to  rest  on  the  commander’s 
will  alone.  The  ardor  of  his  spirit  must  rekindle  the  flame  of 
purpose  in  all  the  others,  his  inv/ard  fire  must  revive  their 


^24 


The  Soviets  understood  the  unique  qualifications  necessary  for 
their  OMG  commanders.  Knowing  this,  Chris  Bellamy  w’ent  as  far  as 
to  suggest  looking  at  the  leadership  within  the  Soviet  OMG  in 


^  r', 


iiL.  -L  j-y  Wild  u  b*w'  V  Ic:  u  uiii  iiixy  iiu  -l  uT  ulit:; 


CT-iG  mission.  "  iiie  Ouoh.  uiission  wrxj.  require  ieaoers  at  eacn 
echelon  of  the  highest  caliber;  grounded  in  the  science  of  war, 
they  must  be  imbued  with  a  daring  confidence  and  an  intuitive 
sense  of  the  battlefield.  The  Ariry's  leadership,  in  order  to 
groom  this  kind  of  leadership,  must  encourage  and  expect  it  in 
its  training,  and  reward  it  wiien  it  is  demonstrated.  Moreover, 
care  must  be  taken  to  build  this  kind  of  leadership  on  a 
foundation  of  solid  theory  and  experience  v.-hile  resisting  the 
coiiventional  temptation  to  quasn  tne  inev'itaoie  panaone  tnat 
comes  with  this  style  of  leadership.  A  hesitant,  timid  manager, 
unnerved  by  chaos  and  disorder,  will  find  no  followers  in  the 
demanding  ODGA  mission. 


Conclusion 

In  the  end,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  counsel  of  Huba 
W3.SS  Ca0  C20^0  ( 0x10  of  tlx0  pirirpiS. ^.utlxOxTS  of  A.ixrLj3.rxd.  S3.ff.X0 
doctrine)  that  there  can  be  no  easy  formulas  for  achieving 


Ibid. ,  bk  I ,  ch  3 . 

“  Chris  Bellamy,  "Antecedents  of  the  Modern  Soviet 
Manoeuvre  Group  (OMG)",  RUSI .  September  1984,  57. 
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Like 


victory  in  our  nation's  v,’ars.^®  Like  the  quote  that  began  this 
paper,  prudence  demands  that  v;e  periodically  reexamine  our 


iw^i_i.ine  and  capabilities  in  the  shifting  light,  of  changing 


/-1 4-  ■ 


military  threats  and  technological  advancements.  The  ODGA  is  an 
accepted  and  sound  concept.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
military,  then  placed  to  the  side  as  greater  issues  of  urgency 
have  arisen.  Whether  its  deserves  any  change  in  status  is  a 
g -h  3_ Qjn  170(5^ i. study  —  until  tlisn  tli0  opBirstionsl  comin^ridsir 

■mi  lo-t-  +-r>  -J-f- 


“  Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  "Army  Doctrinal  Reform,"  in  Asa 
et  al . ,  The  Defense  Reform  Debate  (Baltimore:  The  John  Hopk 
University  Press,  1984),  101-120. 
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115418k 

This  figure  is  taken  from  Fuller's  "Armored  Warfare"  and  depicts  the  distances  involved 
In  executing  a  penetration  using  Fuller's  1943  theory  with  today's  distances.  The 
numbers  are  less  Important  than  the  underlying  concept  of  flank  security. 


As  Simpkin  explains,  like  a  nut  in  a  nutcracker,  once 
the  M-force  passes  the  enemy's  center  of  mass,  the 
enemy  looses  the  initiative  and  is  effectively  locked  in 
the  vise  of  two  levered  forces. 
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